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. BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT i» VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LABORATORIFS 

• * * * 

Like all teachers, vocational education instructors are faced 

with the problem of maintaining appropriate behavior in their 

classrooms. * . Student misbehavior which is annoying or disruptive 

in an academic class can be very dangerous in a vocational setting 

where realistic dangers, such as power tools, require close 

' % 

supervision. - 

A 

Typically, secondary teachers, including vocational education 
teachers, receive little or no training in behavior management as 
a part of their preparation in college for teaching". In addition, 
the frequency and severity of behavior problems in school seems to 
be on the' increase. There is some argument ^whether this 
phenomenon merely Reflects better reporting methods or a real 
change in student behavior. Educational writers paint to a number 
of factors w*hich explain the increase . in maladaptive student 
behavior. Some reasons offered inclu.de: a general erosion or 
respect for adul ^authority x the instability of early adulthood 
roles, the lengthening of adolescence and dependence of adults, 
changes in child, rearing practices', societal, discord and the 
breakdown 'of the, family, marital conflict, *and the deleterious^* 
effects of television shows and films #hich teach valueR 
inconsistent with the traditional teacher-student relationship. 

The*' passage of federal legislation requiring 
ma instr earning — the education of handicapped studenfs in the "leant 
restrictive 'environment" appropriate £5 *tfheir needs, has refill tH 
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in . the placement of some students in public schools who, in the-, 
past, would have been excluded or 5 placed in special schools 
because of their behavior (Walker, 1 979) • # Thus the vocational 
instructor 'is faced with the -problems of- providing an effective, * 
safe, educational environment foi* all. stud ents , including some who« 
oay have been excluded in the past due' to their misbehaviour. 

TYPES OP VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 'LABORATORIES 
Before considering some specific behavior management 
techniques, vocational education teachers should be awareof the 
fact that all .vocational education „lab3 are not thre sarae r and 
thus, may require different .*$echni$ues for effective behavior 
aanag^aent. Vocational education labs can be ^ategorized into two* 
major types (1) active labs and (2)" passive labs.. Active 
vocational education labs are^ those that "retire' 1 the students to 
move , throughout tttfe lab 1 and use several different pieces of 
equipment and/or work stations, e.g, machine 1pol laH|, food 
service lab. Passive vocational education, labs/ are ' those that 
mor« .closely simulate a tf&ditional classroom where the students 
r>raa;n at one work station for most of the time, e.g., drafting 
lab, electron lcs v lab, word processing lab: Obviously, whether a 
l.'io. i> considered "active" or* "passive" is relative and wM,l • 
$re<%tlj depend ^n the lrtdtfrurr^iona*! {Program ^of the tencher. Tn 
aorc^ a traditional "pasnlve" lab will become a "act iVe" due to 

\tui .'5pHCif?c activities l^r ft unit of instruction. The neve^rse is 



Vjoational education teachers should realize that students. 
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probably will act, and react, differently in the different types 
of ^labs. For example, a student who has some hyperactive 
tendencies could be a real discipline problem in a passive lab 
where he/she is required to sit/work at one statidn. This same 
, student may present no major behavior management problems in an 
active lab where the student is free to move around the lab and 
work at several work stations. Therefore, just because a student' 
presents discipline problems in one vocational education setting 
does not automatically mean that the behavior will transfer^to all 
other vocational education settings or instructional formats. 
? Each student should be evaluateo?..for discipline concerns for 
each class/getting. Often, vocational education clas-se-s will 
stajt with passive learning activities, e.g., drafting, safety, 
terminology 'and other "seat" work. The intent is to prepare the 
student for the "active" learning experiences. However, for 
behaviorally handicapped students wWo have difficulty learning in 
passive settings, this Instructional format may bring, out their 
worst behavior. Once a 'behavior -problem is presented in a passive « 
setting, the student may not be allowed to participate in "active" 
experiences eventhough the 'student -might perform well in the 
active setting. Therefore,^' the teacher should remain aware of 
these differences and should not pre-'judge handicapped students. • 
and automat ifc'ally class*! "fy, t'hem as discipline problems. Also, 
learning experiences should be correlated* with the * learning 
style/behavioral characteristics/ of each student. 
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TOOLS OP BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT 

One of the m.dst effective tools teachers can employ to manage 

student behaVio/ is "applied behavior analysis" (ABA), Wallace 

^and Kauffmah /l978) 'defines 'applied behavior analysis 'as "any 

systematic arrangement x ot environmental events whioh produces a 

specifc change in observable behavior" (p. 17)*. The ^emphasis in 

this approach is on observable and measurable behavior, rather^ 

than on inner state or" personality traits* A student's feelings 

or at'titudes are .not directly / addressed in the ABA Approach 

because they can^only be inferred by the behavior, the' student 

exhibits. By focusing on objective behaviors, the teacher is in a 

position to directly change those behaviors which are interfering 

* 

with instruction or those which must bp strengthened in order to 
maximize student performance./ < * * / 

The careful reader may have noticed that the term "behavior 
modification'* was not used in the above discussion. This 
terminology has been avoi&efl because so many misconceptions arid 
misunderstandings have ^rown up around "the use of "behavior mod". 
The use 0? the term often aiienates*-educato&s who were falsely 
led to believe that behavior modification would quickly solve all 
of their behavior - management problems with a minimum of effort. 
Also, some educators object to, the U3e of behavioral techniques^ 
because they think students should perform in the clasferoom simply 
because it is expected. This attitude ignores the fact that 
dchoul is not a pleasant intrinsically rewarding experience for 
many students, Finally, the "bribery" issue often is raised as an 



objection to the use «f behavior modification. There are-^two 
answers to* this criticism. First of all-in the "real world"* 
behavior is often rewarded with material or social 
reinforcers — such as a paycheck or a supervisor's praise for a job 
well done. Seconds and* this relates to thfe <use of the term' 
"applied behavior analysis" in the present paper, the use of 
consequencea for behavior is only a part of the behavioral 
technique. To be effective, behavior management roust also deal 
with antecedents and the behavior itself. Together, these three 
aspects— antecedents, behavior, and consequences— have been 
referred to as the ABC's of behavior modification.^ > 
The overemphasis on- consequences in the popular view of 
behavior modification has obscured the vajlue of observing and 
manipulating the antecedents j£ behavior— those elements in the 1 
environment which' 7 el ici t and maintain behaviors. Sometimes 
problems in- the classroom can be attributed to the physical 
environment, including such factors as'the seating arrangement, 
surrounding .objects,* active or passive nature of the program, or 
the lesson ^tself. Every , teacher should, be self critical; that 
is, should constantly step Wk and Objectively' observe the vain* 
of one's own- teaching m^hod*,. ' Perhaps the curriculum i f 
needs revision. Se**^times the students' behavior fa n «W-n *f 
disinterest which is a legitimate result of unjn^pired Cochin? 
that has little apparent relevance to the world of work. 

Set ting Rules 

6n6 of the. mo3t important a#tecend*nt mgo^gulfttlom' 1a 



establishment, of rule.a of conduct in the classroom and vocational 

education laboratory. Students, will test to find the limits of 

• the teacher's tolerance without clearly stated expectations. That 

* 

is not to say that rules alone will preclude disruptive 
behavior — in fact, some students will test to see if the rules 
(an<i stated consequences) are really in effect. It is important 
to * swiftly .and consistently discipline rule breakers at the first 
opportunity. The effect on the rest of the class will be drama'tic 
and perv*asive. ^ * 

' When constructing a list of rules, it is a go'o'd, idea to keep 
them positive* and simple. It is more effective to tell students 
what you want them to do rather than what you do not wfiint them to 
do. Setting rules entails more than just the laboratory safety 
rules. Safety rules should be included in 'the rules that are set 
for the overall operation and management of the vocational 
education program. 
Disc ip llne * 

, J ' Many people 'equate discipline with punishment. In fact, the 
use of punishment is only ' one small part of a comprehensive 
discipline plan,. Punishment, in behavioral terms, has a specific 
definition rfflieh wijll^be discussed later., Webster's Hew 
Dictionary (1S(80) defines "discipline" in this context" as* 
"training that develops self-control, character, or readiness and 

efficiency". It is not until the fifth definition that punishment 

* / r 

i i taertt lOnvd . • „ «. 

\'\ effective discipline plan has a number of characteristics. 
Voort^ tho?;« oharaoVir istica are: 



J. It is i>lariful. A -program Of discipline is 

well thought out, planned, and not merely 
reactionary .1 ■ 

s 2. It is systematic. Procedures are established 
» * and followed which ha,ve proven effective. 

3. It is- environmental. That is,' it generalizes 
* across settings and individuals. It is .not 

\ dependent upon the presence of a certain 
individual to be effective. 

4. It is aware of antecedent and . consequent 
events. It does not view behavior in 
isolation, but k recognizes that. what happens 
before (curriculum , environment, modeling, 
materials) and after (R+, punishment) will 
affect the likelihood or probability of, that 
behavior occurring agaisn. 

.5. It is in the best interest of the Individual. 
^Punishment, for example should not ,,be 
administered for the benefit of the teacher, 
but in an attempt^ ta eliminate behavior, which 
•is detrimental to the student and/or others in 
the class. . A 

, 4T 

6. -It is ' designed to ultimately vfoster 

independent self-control, - • 

Behavior management in an^ setting, i nclud ing the vocational^ 

eduoation laboratory, essentially consists of Increasing tne 

incidences of some behaviors and decreasing the i ncidencej^ of 

others. Which behaviors are to be ancouraged % and \ which 

discouraged is to some extent specific to the situation. Put In 

general, it cayi be satd that behavior which enhances l«arnin£,* 

promotes* *good ^interpersonal relations an3 do«8 not Violate the, 

rights of others is desired over behaviors which are counter "to 

» these $oals, - , 

Pos itive Reinforc ement •» 

increasing behaviors can be accomplished throuf*i » 

•reinforcement and modeling. There are two types 6 of* reinforcement : * 
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positive and negative. It ie said that positive reinforcement is 
in operation when con ^'^nences following a'behavior result in an 
increase in the behav*L,r. Putting it another, way, a positive 
f reinforcer Is something which increases the probability of the 
re-occurrence of a behavior. 

There are many ways to categorize reinforcement. One way is 
to talk of primary, tangible, tQken activity m or social 
Reinforce re? Primary reinforcers are edibles or others items which 
j are inherently reinforcing. Training is not necesfsary to teach 
y%he value of the primary reinfdrcer to t^Q student. In behavioral 
^©fcais^ primary reinforc&t*^ are also called "unconditioned" 
reniforce^ra because their value is not something which needs to b^ 
"conditioned". 

Tangible* reinforcers are concrete objects which can be 
offered in a reinforcement situation. "For example, high school 
, students aay value Items such as t-ahirts, posters, records, wood 
or tools. t These items may serve as reinforce/rs to them. Thit3 
approach nay be expensive / but it is^very effective ,Jf the proper 
reinforcement is chosen., Tokens or points are-O'Yten used to earn 
yttier reinforcers such as tangible ones. But sometimes, points 
alone can be positively reinforcing, especially' if they are 
displayed publichlly or some sort of recognition is given for the 
accumulation of points. ^ 
A "token economy" is a full soaie program which has been 
» ohown to be .very valuable in institutional attd/dr special class 
fttiru?& t\ir managing behavior. It utilizes "tokens" that can be 
"e'trted" fjr .appropriate behavior. ?Me tokens can be. exchanged 



for. privileges or other iten>3 of value to the student. Money 

earned on the job and exchanged for goods and services Is an* 

^ V 

example of tokens t*hat are used in our society. However, it.' 
generally i%» very difficult to arrange a token economy and 
maintain ccn&istency. Much training and experience are necessary 
for a token economy^ to work effectively in managing, behavior . It 
is not 'something that the regular class teacher can expect to 
institute and maintain without outside help. 

In effect, points for* grades are a form of tokens, but their 
positive reinforcing value is only there if the student in fact 
values grades. This value is not always' the case. 

Activity ' reinforcers are those that provide access to 
activities contingent on behavior., Rome activities which are 
often offered as reinforcers ari free time in the vocational 
education lab, f ield ' t r Ips, access to parts of the laboratory 
which htfs in them activities desirable to the student, washroom 
breaks^ etc. Often activities are used as backups for token or 
point systems. The use of activities as reinforoera has been 
referred to as the "Premack Principle" also known euphemistically 
as "grandma's law". The Premack Principle states the *ocet*fl An 
high probability behaviors 4^ contingent on occurrence of low 
probability behaviors. In_ other words, the student enrri* th* 
right to do something f that heVshe would be likely to do on hi"* /K -'r 
own by doing something the teacher would like him/her tn i 1 i fir**,. 
It is very commonly used by parents in raising children, ""you my 
eat your dessert when- you clean your plate"'. Tn wr-V, tnnnil 
education, -Ueachexs ofjen say "you can work tn-tti^ \ \b w>u«m ^vi 
complete your homework". 
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Sooial responses, primarily praise/ are commonly used as 
reinforcers> The protiiea with, social reinforcers^ is that _they are 
often gj.ven non-contingently . That is, te*achers provide social 
reinforcement when student bettavior may not warrant it» There are 

4 • ■ *V 

many types of social reinJforcer,s. Martin and Lauridsen (1974) 

have* broken *^ovn social reinforoers into verbal and non-verbal 

reinforcers. ^rbal reinforcers Include: , * 

1.. teacher comments received as praise, 'written 
./ . jand oral statements, 'Sentences, words; 

< 2**, engaging in a conversation enjoyable to the 

*f student abpu^ personal^ ^ interests or 
~ * *" experiences; * " * . 

3. acknowledging-- the ^student in the hall or on v 
* * the street, maintaining "a persdnal 

'r . relationship .wi th a student; j ^ 

' 4. offering help in a pleasant tone of voice;. / 

5. 'calling on s.tudents using phrases awf names; - 

6. using 'student's names in funny stories or 
anecdotes told to the class; "2 1 

7. sending home ,*regular letters, 1 notes, and 
asking parents to react with additional social 
refnforcers in "the home- setti ng. 

4 /Dome non-verbal reinforcers that Msirti^n and Lauridsen (1 974) 

diacusa are: 9 / * ; * 

V. eye contaci with the student when the s*tudent * 
desiresr'eye contact; 

2. a handshake or. handclap as a greeting or 4 
v , % >feknowledgment of good performance; 

j hogging, holding an arm t lightly or an arm 

f .lightly around the^neck; ' 



4. standing close ,to student^ during, class; 
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^ S. esoteric signals between ■ teachers and • 

t individual students • or, 4 groups to signify a t 
' favorable outcome , the commonly jused 
forefinger y and thumb together %$ OK or good 
'job, for e/ample; 

^ 6. facial' expressions which are aon-threatening 

and even exaggeratedly open or inviting. 

- Social * reinforcers can be" very valuable with high school 

students. But teachers must be sensitive to the needs of 

adolescents, and of course, understand which of these are 

appropriate in vMch settings. N * 

To -summarise then, positive reinforcement seerfs- to increase 

the probability of the J * oc^rrence of a behavior. An important 

point to remember when thinking of using positi-ve reinforcement 

for the management of 'behavior is that the reinforcement must oe 

^>«rceived as such by the student , for it to be . a positive 

reinforcer* If the student do'es not- wish to be 'acknowledged by a 

teacher, in the hallway/ it would not serve as an appropriate 

t , * 
positive reinforcer* There Is in fact , no un i versal reward or 

punis hment, but each type of reinforcer, sqcial, verbal, and 

nonverbal exists ab a reinforcer Only in its relationship to the 

individual. Primary reinforcers, such as food, jaay be close to 

universal, but they are as clpse as any reinforcer can possibly 

be. • 

; ■ • *•» • ' - 

Conti ngency Contrac ting * » 

The Premack Principle, as stated earlier, refers to a, M/?h 
^probability behavior employed to * develop or maintain a "low 
probability behavior* In other words, if 'you do then you may 
do Y. One application <pf the Premack Principle is the ron,M f»n -y 
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contract. The 'contingency contract has, great utility with 

adolescent students and is an especially useful method when 

working with*, adolescents for whom other methods have not 

succeeded. Homme (1970) has written extensively about, the topic 

of contingency contracting with students. Homme explains that 

contingency contracting is based on two underlying principles of 

human behavior., 1)" a desired behavior is likely to occur if it is 

followed by stme kind of reward each time it occurs, i.e 

poSitiv-e reinforcement, and 2) students learn more willingly 

satisfactorily, if the 7 franework witbin which learning takes plaice 

has been mutually agreed upon between -teacher and student. Tn 

effect, contingency contracting is a formalized use of the Premack 

Principle. Homme (1970) lists a number of rules for the effective 

/ use i of contingency contracting: ' 

1. The contract payoff, i.e., the reward, should 
be immediate- 

*2. Initial contracts should call for and reward 
small ' approximators (known as shaping^ in 
behavioral , terms, ' i .^e . , rewarding 
approximations of the desired behavior and 
then as time, goes by, requiring closer and 
closer approximations for reinforcement to 
occur) J\ 

, 3-* Rewards shouldf be frequent and small at firs t. 

In other wo^ds, if the time between- 
✓ t reinforcements is 'too long, \>r if the rewards 

$re too large or too great, 4't isn't 'likely * 
that the contract will -be successful. 

4« The contract should call for and reward \ ^ 
accoropl ishment rather -than obedience. 

The performance should be rewarded after it 
, occurs not after a promise of performance. 

h. The contract should'be fair, that is, .the task 

and reward should be of roughly equivalent. m % * 
yeigtts This part of , the contingency 
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contracting model is probably the most • * 
complex- It is at this step that negotiation 
between the contracting parties (the student, 
the 'teacher, the parents, and other school 
personnel) comes into play. 

7. The terms of the contract must be 'clear .and 
oust be written out. _ 1 J 

f 8. The contract must be honest, and must be 
' carried out immediately according to the terms 

stated in the contract. 

9.« The contract must be positively stated in r 
terms of what to do, not what riot to do, apd - 
oust avoid the .use of threats and punishment'. 

^ 10* The contracting ■ method must be used 
systematically, and the rules must be in 
* effect &i all times. *' ' t 

Homme also states that a contingency contract should, corjtain 

certain elements if it is to be effective. In the interest of 

fairness and clarity, the contingency contract should specify:, 

1 .* What — exactly what it is the student must do? • ; 
, For example, a contract which stated that the 
student should "work in class everyday" ^is 
Open to interpretation, A better contract 
would define work in * objective terms. POr 
example, "the student wiU complete at least 
three welds each day". »* 

* 2. When — precisely at what time the task is to be 

completed and what are the tine limits? 

3. Vhere--at what location is the assigned task^. 
*♦< . ' to be completed? _ 

4. How — with what materials, tools, assistance .is 
the task to be completed? * 

5* How Much — precisely how many projects or tasks 
oust' be completed? 

6. How Veil— what are the • criteria for 
successfully completing the task? 

Cont ingency , contracting may be arranged between . teacher ami 

parent; parent, teacher,, and student; parent and student; or tM(* 
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-tudent by him/herself. It may be useful to begin ^ith much input 
from the special education teachejr and parents regarding 
expectations and consequences. Then ajlow more and more student 

input, thus % the responsibility for plaining and carrying out the 

J 

plan eventually becomes the student's. \ 

Negative Reinforc ement | , s ( 

A second type of reinforcement is negative reinforcement. 

j • \ 

Negative reinforcement is not the sao% as punishment. There is* 

often much contusion between the two bulj it is easy to remember if 

it is k«pt in mind that reinf orcemj&nt always ^ncreases the 

probability of the occurrence x o£ a behavdo'r. Negative 

reinforcement is in operation when .'following a behavior, 'a 

stimulus or situation is removed. The result is an increase in 

the likelihood of that behavior occurring again. Negative" 

remfdVcement is less 'commonly used as a control technique, but it 

occurs in the naturSl environment all. of the time. For example, 

the teacher who allows students to forgo an assignment by 

completing othar assignments, is using negative reinforcement*. 

Another use of negative reinforcement is to allow Students to* earn 

free time at the end» of class providing work is finished earlier. 

_ Jtod.e\ing 1! .. ^ - ~ _* _1 

Anothar means to increase student performance l^s through, the 

use of modeling. Modeling refers to the .demonstration of an 

activity by a competent person. The modeling may be accomplished 

.•limply by visual observation. Research has shown tha^ modeling 

•.in i ^ powerful .effect on the behavior of other individuals who 

jbs^rv^ th* modeling as well 1 as on the individual for whom, the 
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^ehavior is being demonstrated. Vocational teachers co&monly use" 

modeU-ng in their classrooms especially when teaching ~ new 

operations, through demonstration. Modeling is often used with 

positive reinforcement, especially social reinforcement or praise. 

A student who is closely approximating the desired behavior should 

be encouraged and perhaps minor adjustments made through the/\ise 

s/Of hands-on guided modeling to closer approximate the do/sired 

* • / 

- behavior. < u , 

Extin ction . „ * a'^ 

Positive reinforcement, negative reinforperaent and modeling 

are used to increase .behaviors. Often in vocational education 

labs, there are disruptive and/or dangerous behaviors that need to 

be decreased. One 'means to decrease behavior is extinction. 

.Extinction refers to the withdrawal of reinforcement following a 

behavior, that is, when a behavior which was prev iously^ re inforced 

is no longer, reinfprced v , the probability of its reoccurrence 

declines. Extinction does, not take effect immediately. When ^ 

using extinction by withdrawing reinforcement, it is important to 

realize that there may*be an^iraraediate short-lived 'incraar** in" thf> 

behavior' probably because the student^ is still *f>ekin£ 

re inforceme nt ffr r -^om^thin g whlnh in the pa st was reinforced. 7r>r 

^ -example, a teacher may^ think *th*b by verbally cr i tir'Ulnf n 

student t fi class he/sfh'e is punishing that ntud'ent and wilj likely 

' decrease the student's talking out. Tn reality, the t**oh*r nay 

be 'reinforcing the behavior in an attempt to - de v T»*nse * t*** 
> » « 

>talkouts. * To extinguish ttyis behavior, the* tuacher nwU t.i fop 
y referring to the student and just ignore the jfcWvTOr-. r>r * 



while, the student nay become more disruptive to attempt to obtain 
rei/iforcenent for behavior from the teacher. • ^ 

^Punishment 

"Extinction can be used and has been proven effective for 
decreasing many types of behaviors. Extinction, however, is not. 

j 4 

appropriate ^when one wishes to , quickly eliminate dangerous 
Class room/ laboratory behavior or behavior which so seriously 
disturbs the educational process that, the rights of other students 
are. being v4olated. To quickly eliminate a behavior, it may be 
necessary to uSe punishmen£. Punishment, in behavioral terms, 
refers to the application of an aversive stimulus following a 
behavior. Tn,e stimulus must reduce the probability of that 
.behavior occurring again to be^properly termed punishment. Thus, 
like reinforcement there is no universal^ounishment. Something 
which is /<#57T5*t4ered .a punishment by^_^fctae teacher may. not be" 
perceived as a punishment by the stucfent. The example used 
earlier of verbal reprimand before a" class may be' seen as 
punishment .by -the f teacher, but in fact, may be positive 
reinforcement, for the 'student. Punishment does .not connote* 
physical. pa«in or some sort of very complex and, serious 

. ■ ' - « *" 1 ' 1 . ~ 1 

consequence. There are a number of minor punishment's which can be 

used .in the classroom. Margin, and la^uridsen (1974) give some 

f 

examples of, minor punishments which may bB useful: 

** * . ' • 

1. 'Warning cues, preferably non-verbal. There * 
should be . only one warding and the less seen 
by . the rest of" the • claSa, the better. If 
complaints occur, then social reinforcement * 
such^ as sta-led above should follow. Xnother 
word for these are' soft reprimands. 
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.2. If it Is necessaAfc to reprimand a student, it 
* is much more desirable to have a private 
conversation. This conversation should be an 
aversive situation for the student and not a ( 
fTiendly banteT. When- reprimanding a stvyUoA 
alone, the pr.oblem of positive reinforcement,^ 
that is, making an example of the student in 
front' of his peers, 'does not 1 enter the 
picture. When using a private conversation, * , : 
the teacher should express disapproval, tell 
the student yhat "behavior is expected, allow 
the student to respond, and make modif/f cations 
based on information the student may give the 
teacher. However, the teacher should * not A get 
into an argument ^ith the student— this action 
would be counter-productive. * By setting up 
the student in an argument situation;* the 
teacher is in effeo-t, backing the student into { 
a corner, and the student would seek Some way ' 
to save face. * 9 

3.* Time-out is. ? a*>third minor vpun'i-sjiment suggested 
\* . by Martin and , Xauridsert (1974). , Time-out 

refers to the removal of an individual from a. 
reinforcing situation. * This method is very 
Commonly used by teachers. Sending -a student 
out in the hall may be considered- time-out. 
Sending a student to the administrative otfice • 
may be ' considered time-out. Also, sending the * , 
r student out of the 'vocational education lab ■ 

can be Considered time-out. The Jmportapt 
' point with time-out is that the student must ^ 

be sent to a non-relnfdrcing area. >SendinJfca' 
' student from a shop class to the dean' & oftf i'ce . # 

that is the only air conditioned, room in^the 
school is probably not time-out. .Remember if 
time-out is 'to be" considered >a form 6t 
punishment, then it must be likely to decrease ^ » 
the probability of a behavior occur r itig again> 

5 A* stud e nt who l o r o p o at e dly s* nt/td the o ff i ce _ \ ' , , , — 

.and -who' repeatedly continues to behave' 0 
/f inappropriately in the vocational' education 

$ lab/classroom is .probably not being punished 

'•' by .those 'trips to the Qffice. ■ . . ' % 

. Another form of punishment is ' the cost cnt>ngency> Cost 

4 * » ' a 

contingency refers, to the loss of privileges, previously earned. •* 
Cost' contingency is. often use<J within the context .of fcok^n 
eC6nonies where points maty hot only be earned, hut ^also Inst* for 
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inappropriate behavior. Thus, the "purchasing power, so to speak, 
of the Individual is decreased by inappropriate behavior. 

Punishment is a very , controversial area. There is concern 
about any potential side effects of punishment and the 'possibility 
,that the person being punished will respond in aggressive terms 
toward the individual administering the" punishment. But C if 
certain guidelines and procedures are kept In mind, an#*lf it is 
made .clear from the outset that the punishment fs a direct 
consequence of the student's behavior these concern* are likely to 
be minimized. By setting . rules earl ier, the consequences for 
inappropriate behavior can be de-personaVized • The student can be 
told and in fact the student may perceive Viat his own misbehavior 
has earned him/her the punishment and it is not a personal 
vendetta of the teacher toward the individual atudent. 

Herron and Harris (1982) have listed some limitations of, and 
recommended procedtir es for, the use of ptm-4-shment. These 
limitations include: 

1 . Punishment must be aversive. If there are 
other sources of reinforcement in v the 
environment - 'for the behavior,' then v the 
individual teacher's punishment • may not be 
effect*ve # . If the motivation to perform the 

/> punished ^behavior is- there as well as the , ' 

opportunity*, IT- is still likely tTTa/E the ~ ^ 
inappropriate behavior will occur again. 

2. tf a . teacher uses a punishment -technique tp 

■ remove an -aversive stimulus, for example a ' 

noisjr classroom, ahd if in fact the noise does ' . . 
» # subside '*the " teacher may negatively 
^ reinforcing him or herself. ThlsUs sprt of 

•» the insidious or negative side^of negative 

r enforcement. / Pot example, if yelllng\at*a 
class quiets students, the teacher is lively 
to ^se-~th.is method agai/i fn the future. While 
the immediate effect "^is one of stopping tho 
inappropriate behavior, in the long run, it is 
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not an effective or* useful technique -^for 
' maintaining an appropriate classr-oo^ 
relationship between"the teacher and among the 
students. 

3. Punishment' may produce* side-effects ^such as , 
aggression, escape* or avoidance.. » * If the' 
students perceive the classroom* as a place 
where punishment is likely to occur, 'then the 

. whole seating of the classroom may become so 
aversive, that students are likely to avoid 
that sett.ing. This effect translates into ^ - 

tardiness and truancy. t 

4. Punishment may produce spill-over' effects. 
Students *who observe another student being % 
punished may also* be adversely affected by the 
punishment * addressed towards the target 

' * , students. One of the major, problems of 
# t ' punishment is that it does not tell, the, 
student what to doi it only tells the student - 
what not to do. It is important* when using 
'punishment to clarify behavioral expectations 
as. well as making clear that the behavior 
■being punished is' not acceptable. If ,this- is 
not done, punishment will -dimply reduce all 
behaviors, in a classroom including ones which 
may be desired. N • * * 

Herron and Harr is- ( 1 982) also give soSne procedures when using 

punishment., Ttfey suggest: 

1. Vary the types of punishments that are Used. 
If the_ same -punishment is used repeatedly, 
'students •» may become saturated or used to the 
punishment and ,may ■ come to view it as n 
naturally occurring characteristic of the 
environment. As stated earlier, this Ms not 
' likely to enhance the learning situation: 



?he punishrfent must be . intense enough or - 
aversive enough to suppress the behavior. Rut 
it • is not useful to gradually increase the 
intensity of the punishment because a &hid*»n* 
may simply develop a tolerance . for thai 
punishment. In that- case, the puniahm<»nf , 
loses it effect; It is difficult to d.?termi.n^ 
"at the outset how severe 1 a punishment shoal* 
.be so - that it, does in fact eliminate the 
behavior but is not so aversive thnt escape or 
avoidance techniques „ be used hy • rh*-? 

student. ( 
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3» .'Punishment delivered, at the be^innl^ng of a 
sequence of disruptive or inappropriate 
, behavior is / /more useful than punishment* 

delivered at the end' of »the sequence. In 
colloquial terns, it is best to nip ^the * 
jbeKavior in the bud rather than to ea^ch a 
student after the behavior has "run its course 
and then ^ajpply * punishment. * j z j 

SUMMARY / 

In summary the follow! ng;,basic principles of behavior are 

presented* Vocational education ^teachers ; need to have a basic 

understanding of human behavior to effectively manage student 

learning iyid* behavior in the vocational education laboratory. 

\-; 1. Behavior is some specific human act iv its/ that v 
• ^ can be seen. ' „ I 

' < ' * / 

2. the probability that a behavior /ill 'be 

, -repeated is strongly influenced 1>y what u 
happens immediately after it occurs. 

3. Reinforcement should % follow the behavior as 
quickly as 'possible if the behavior is 
desirable. 

4. Reinforcement sho.uld be of value to the person 
receiving it. If it # is not of .value, it 

-canno.t be called a reinforcer. * i - , ^ 

5 J" Reihforcefs can be intrinsic (learning to 
talk) or extrinsic (arranged^by others). 

J. In the real world/ reinforcement doe8n*t 
always follov performance,; rather, it is 
in term! ttifpt 'and delayed. - — ~ r— 



\?. Behavior is also influenced -by negative 
' ref nforcement , . the removal of something 
unpleasant (negative reinforcement and 
punishment are no* synonymous).' . Negative 
1 reinforcement is" powerful and can he .a factor 

" in ' the formation Of maladaptive patterns of 
behnvidi 4 . 

8. Punishment exists in the real world, feedback 
from the environment whioh "is aversive and 
'therefore reduces the probabili ty' of a 
„ behavior* occurring is punishment.- Also,, a 
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^n^ut/al response „ in the real world 
. (extinction) also reduces the probability of a 
behavior re occurring (Martin and Lauridsen, 
1974). 

The "laws" of behavior are in operation whether teachers are 
aware of thsm or not. Positive reinf orcement7 punishment, and 
negative reinforcement occur every, day in the classroom. Behavior 
management . is simply an attempt to knowingly apply these laws for 
%ha benefit of the yotfth we teach. 4 

The following tip's for working with' students with behavior 
j>roolems are also pressnted to give the vocational education 
teacher some assistance in managing behavior. 

1. Separate the behavior from thsbehavsr. Make 
it clear that .while* you accept the student as 
a person, you cannot accept b*sJiav^ior which 

Zt -violatss rules. 

2. High expectations and clearly Vestablished 
c limits-^ are the most ^important prerequisites 

for positive social and academic behavior. 

\ »* 
t \ 
J. Praise and sncouragement are not equivalent. 
Encouragement is always . useful; pra>ise can 
have a negative * effect if it is not> sincere 
and dsserved. » 

, 4* Students in stressful situations tend to 
„ creats the same feelings in the adults around , 

them. Therefore, be aware of and accept your 
own feelings when dealing with crises. 

5» It is usually best to ignore negative behavior 
* and attend to positive behavior. 

6. Verbal exchanges with students , especially 
those before an audisnce of their peers, serve 
only to reinforce the bshavior yoy are seeking 
to' change. , 

t 

( 7. Behaviors learned in 14 years are not likely 

to be eliminated in one week. 
' * 

8. Reinfor.csment (rewards) can be ( descr ibed % as 

^effective only if they .increase the frequency 

or Intensity of the behavior* they are designed 

to enhance. r 
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Punishment can be described as effective only 
if it decreases the frequency or intensity of 
the. behavior it'is designed to eliminate. 



APPENDIX A 
Behavioral Self Evaluation 



This instrument is designed to assist the vocational education. 

teacher in evaluating his/her methods for managing behavior. 

.1. Naoe^ three' behaviors Which interfere with your teaching, or in 
\ other words, cause you to^tetop. and address the problem. 

^2. How do you usually deal witti such behavior. 

}. Is your method effective? That is, does the behavior stop? . 

4. How . and how often do you provide positive feedback to 
• tfU students?" 0*0 you let students know when they are meeting or 

^%exoeeding e*j>ecj^ions? 

5. How and how often do you give" negative feedback? Do you ever 
use hostile or sarcastic, remarks?.. 

* . 

6. " Do you, set expectations (rules), at* the beginning of the 

semester? 

7. Do you negotiate with students who have broken' your rules 9 

i / 

8. Do you* use warnings or threats 'Often? Ho you explicitly 
fallow through when you make thera,? , 

9. What causes you ,tol. J'Vos^JL 011 ^ 01 " 7 What types of beh'wior 
under what conditions Infuriate you to the ertt*rtt* that- you 
react rather than act 9 
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~~y * APPENDIX B * 

Steps For Implementing A Behavioral Strategy 
• » 
Identify a 1 significant behavior problem and describe It in 
observable and measurable terms. Significant means frequent 
enough a,nd serous enough to warrant intervention. 

2. Accurately measure the incidence of the behavior for several 
days. ' Do not change your' Usual way of handling the problem. 
This can be either* a frequency (number of . times per time 
period) or duration measured (% of time in , a given time 
period). , Chart, graph or otherwise record this data. 

5. Analyze 1 the conditions under .which the behavior occurs. This 
**• includes ' the environmental factors befor*e (antecedents) and 
after (consequences) ; the. behavior. Remember, the teacher is 
the single most ^important component of a classroom 
environment. . * ,\ 

4. Choose a goal — reduction of maladaptive behavior *to a, specific 
level or * an increase of desirable behavior. It helps if the 
behavior you are seeking to increase is incompatible with 
behavior you are tryirig to reduce. (For example, in seatf vs. 
out of seat) . t 

5. ChoOse your strategy., It may include positive or negative 

t re ir) for cement, extinction or , punishment. , Positive, 
" reinforcement can * be social (verbal or non-verbal cues) or 
non-social (grades, points, free time, Checks, etc.). As much 
as possible, involve the students, parents or others in this 
6hoice of strategy. Contingency^ contracting is one means of 
involving the student.' * \, 

6. If you choose punishment, be sure it is truly a^versive to the 
student, consistent and in the student's best interest, The 
key is that punishfoent should be a planful v actiojj, not#i 
reaction to your loss " of control . ' , ' % ' 

7. When implementing the strategy, be sure other rewards and 
punishments naturally occurring in the environment are not 
ignored. Neutralize themes much as* possible. , ( t For example, 
another straff perso'n .who is unwittingly reinforcing behavior 
you are seeking, to eliminate.) • 

8. Continue to measure and record the behavioral, data so that 
accurate evaluation is possible. t • 1 

9. Assess progress and amend your strategy as needed, ftemember 
that, chang e take s time . Don't set your goals too hiflh at* 
first— they "can always ,be raised as progress .Is made. 4 

10. If, using positive reinforcement, you may want to fade out # or 
"thin the schedule* 1 to build independence* * 
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